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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU

breathing, circulation and digestion. The
emotions increase in strength by continued
excitment of them and they exert a strong
influence over character and happiness. It
is unwise to cultivate any emotion to excess.
Anger over-indulged may lead to murder, and
joy to hysterics. People have been known
to die of excessive emotion.

EMTEROR, a title given to a ruler, in
rank superior to that of king; specifically,
the royal head of confederation of states or
of an empire. The end of the "World War in
1918 banished the term almost entirely from
actual application, The emperors of Ger-
many and Austria-Hungary were forced to
abdicate, and these two were the most con-
spicuous examples of autocratic rule among
free nations. Only the emperor of Japan
and the king of England, as emperor of In-
dia, remained, and these were benevolent
sovereigns.

EMPIRE DAY, a day set apart through-
out the British Empire for patriotic observ-
ance in school. The date is May 23. The ex-
ercises include the singing of national airs,
saluting the flag, reading suitable essays,
reciting patriotic verse and reviewing Brit-
ish history and geography. The object is
to inspire children with the higher ideals of
citizenship and patriotism. All repeat the
motto of the day: "One King; one Flag;
one Fleet; one Empire," and learn to give
the rallying cry: "For God; For Duty; For
Empire."

The idea of Empire Day originated with
Mrs. Clementina Fessenden, a Canadian, in
1897. The day is observed in Canada, India,
Australia, South Africa and in British island
possessions.

EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. An em-
ployer's liability law is one which defines the
responsibility and obligations of an employ-
er in respect to injuries which his workmen
receive while engaged in their work for him.
Such laws have superseded the, interpreta-
tions of courts under the common law, where-
by most of the risks were assumed by the
worSer. These later laws were defective, in
that the injured workman had to prove that
the fault was with the employer, and this was
sometimes a difficult thing to accomplish. A
further development has been the enactment
of workmen's compensation laws, by which
damages for injuries are awarded auto-
matically

Practically all the states of the Union

have enacted such laws, as well as Alaska,
Hawaii and Porto Rico. In 1916 Congress
passed a Federal compensation law covering
all civilian employments of the United States
government and the Panama Railroad. The
New York law, effective July 1, 1914, and
amended several times since then, is typical
of the most advanced legislation on the sub-
ject. It provides compensation for acciden-
tal injuries and for diseases or infections con-
tracted unavoidably, in a number of specified
occupations. Each employer must insure in
a state fund or mutual or stock company, or
else must give proof of his financial ability
to make payments. Disputes are settled by
the State Industrial Commission, with limit-
ed appeals to courts.

The subject of workmen's compensation is
handled in Canada by the individual prov-
inces. Legislation along this line has been
adopted in most of the other British posses-
sions, in nearly all of the European coun-
tries and in a few South American republics.

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, "bu'ro, any
agency intended to bring together employers
and the unemployed. There are several kinds
of such bureaus; among these are agencies
privately owned and operated for gain, agen-
cies privately operated for philanthropic
purposes, trades-unions, and free govern-
ment bureaus. These last have for their ob-
ject the adjustment of the entire labor mar-
ket and the consequent improvement of the
general economic conditions, whereas the
trade unions seek to provide only for their
own members. Until the outbreak of the
World War there were in France two bu-
reaus subsidized by the government, and in
addition to these numerous bureaus under the
management of labor unions. In England,
in 1914, there were 423 labor exchanges, con-
trolled by a central office in London. Labor
exchanges have also done efficient work in
Italy and Switzerland. Germany until the
outbreak of the World War had a well-
organized employment bureau. A municipal
bureau had been established in nearly every
German city with a population of more than
50,000, and in many of the smaller places.

In the United States for many years the
private agencies for assisting the unem-
ployed were considered adequate to meet
the requirements. The great fluctuations in
industry, however, often threw many work-
ers out of employment. To meet these con-
ditions several States created employment